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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


In its native country the Newfoundland 
dog is much employed in drawing carts 
and sledges laden with wood and fish.— 
Four of them are able to draw three hun- 
dred weight of wood for several miles, and 
their docility is such that they frequently 
work without a driver. As soon as they 
are relieved of their load at the proper 
place, they return to the woods, receive 
some food as the reward of their fidelity, 
and are then sent off with another load.— 
They are very fond of the water, can swim 
very fast, dive with ease and bring up from 
the bottom, and are thus enabled to render 
those important services in rescuing per- 
sons from drowning, of which so many in- 
stances are recorded. 


Moral Gales. 
iene. 


VILLAGES. 

Why should villages be gossiping places ? 
The smaller the community, the more need 
for socialism, for that ‘‘ charity that think- 
eth all things, hopéth all things, endureth 
all things,” and the better the opportunity 
to cheer the stranger’s heart, by a thousand 
delicate, unostentatious little attentions, of 
which a fashionable city will not always 
admit. But notin all secluded villages 
dwells the rage for gossip, and the thirst 
for slander; oh no, in my mind’s eye at 
this moment, is a fair and pleasant spot, to 
which our father took his family, for the 
purpose of rest, from the fatigues of a long 
sea voyage. How the go-a-head people 
ofthe present swift times must laugh, at 
the idea of a six weeks voyage from Eng- 
land to America; but thus long were we 
crossing the wide Atlantic, and too many 
proofs we had, that the delights of “ the 
sea, the open sea, the fresh, the green, the 
ever free,” were not exactly what poets re- 
presented them. 

We spent our first winter in the charm- 




















~ ing village now stealing o’er my recollec- 


tion, like the odor of a fragrant flower; de- 
lighting in the novelty of sleigh riding, and 
pleased with every thing, and everygbody. 











We were young then, and with not a 
very deep knowledge of the world and its 
ways, yet reading and observation had 
given us some insight into human nature, 
which caused us to attribute' the very great 
attentions shown us, in a measure to the 
belief, that our father was a wealthy man. 

It is probable he was well off at that 
time, but he had a son, and a large family 
of daughters, and as he was then living on 
the principal, while looking about for a 
safe investment, there was not much in 
prospect for either. 

Parties were given, by the fashionables 
of L——, and even public balls, where the 
young English ladies were treated with 
marked deference, and reserved for every 
place of honor, without an envious glance 
from the brightest and prettiest American 
belle present. 
things upon our return, and our hearts 
would warm towards the fair young crea- 
tures, who so gracefully yielded the palm, 
for courtesy’s sake. 

There was a great deal of refinement, 
too, among the young people of L 4 
and a native intelligence, assisted by edu- 
cation, that we were not exactly prepared 
for, though we were not silly enough to 
suppose that Americans generally, differed 
in this respect from the English, yet, coun- 
try villages, we thought, would be likely 
to exhibit more rusticity, and less refine- 
ment. 

Two sisters especially claimed our admi- 
ration and respect; they both played and 
sang sweetly, and scientifically, and ofe 
was a lovely poetess, evincing a mind of 
rare purity, and a genius, that modesty 
alone withheld from delighting the world. 
The most perfect amiability characterized 
these girls, and even when a young gernitle- 
man, said to be engaged to the elder, look- 
ed coldly upon her, owing to a misunder- 
standing, and attached himself to one of my 
sisters, taking her out to ride, making pre- 
sents, and performing all the gallantries 
of the lover, this sweet young maiden 
evinced no sign of jealousy, but visited us 
with unchanged manner, and shed over 
the exiled family the warmth of a loving 
heart. Perhaps she was sure of her ad- 

mirer’s heart ; he had been the playmate 





We used to talk over these” 
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of her childhood, the constant companion 
of riper years, their attachment had grown 
with their growth, and thus she had no 
cause to doubt, even though a passing fancy 
drew him for a while to the side of another. 

Time passed, and with grateful, overflow- 
ing hearts, we prepared to bid adieu to our 
kind village friends. With many tears, 
and promises of correspondence, we parted, 
and ever as we recalled the hospitable at- 
tentions of the good people of L——, a 
suspicion would arise, that it was partly 
for the sake of the wealth, our father was 
reported to possess. The sequel will show 
how deeply we wronged those noble hearts, 
and how dear should be the remembrance 
of that sweet spot, that first received the 
weary voyagers, and lulled them to a soft 
repose upon its gentle bosom. Beautiful 
was L—— in scenery; around it rose 
pastured hills, and verdant meadows lay 
between, while bright rivers threaded the 
vallies like burnished silver; and in the 
distance blue mountains bounded the 
whole. Beautiful was it too, in the warm, 
sunny hearts, that breathed love, and 
peace, and ** good will towards men,” and 
in the quiet homes, that lay cradled here 
and there amid the old oak trees, where 
the simplicity of village life, with all its 
sweet domestic purity, was made more 
beautiful by literary pleasures, and the 
teachings of piety. And from those plea- 
sant houses, since then, pious souls, all 
ready *for the change, have winged their 
way to mansions fairer still. 

Years past,—our father’s property 
dwindled by degrees, and our loved moth- 
er was laid in the grave; trouble came, 
and it was necessary for some of us no 
longer to fold the hands, but to use ex- 
ertions in some way or other. A sister 
visited once more the village of L——, 
forlorn, destitute, her health failing, and 
scarce energy to teach, she almost dreaded 
to enter the gay community that had wel- 
comed us in happier times. Did the friends 
of prosperous years turn aside from the 
weary wanderer? were’ they coldly polite, 
and did they wish it was in their power to 
do anything for her? No; they met her 


with tears of joy, gave her cordial and tru- 
ly hospitable invitations to visit them, and 





with the delicacy of noble minds, evinced 
a courtesy of manner, that well nigh made 
her forget the sad change that had taken 
place. And they did not stop there; the 
fashionables opened their houses for even- 
ing entertainments, expressly for the visi- 
tor’s sake, and invitations crowded upon 
her as in former times. Who shall say 
that in such reunions there is harm? by 
some, parties are unanimously voted vain 
things, but there can be no harm in a party 
formed by that innate kindness that seeks 
to dry the tear, and cheer the aching heart 
of suffering humanity, a social gathering of 
friends, where all are friendly, and such 
were the parties of L——. And with 
lighter heart, and energies renewed, our 
sister emerged from its social homes, better 
able to fulfil the arduous duties of life .— 
With the friendships of former years re- 
newed, and the bright example before her 
that had won the hearts of our entire fami- 
ly, she once more parted from them—but 
never from our memory will depart those 
our first American acquaintances, whom in 
a secluded village we found, patterns of 
everything that was noble and refined in 
human nature. THE EXILe. 
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PRAYERS HINDERED. 


There are many ways in which prayers 
are hindred. Sometimes they are hindered 
by press of business. Th head of the 
family, though a member of the church, 
has no time to pray. He rushes to his 
toil, without inquiring whether the bles- 
sing of the Lord secured by prayer, would 
not tend more to his prosperity than the 
time saved by the neglect of prayer. 

Prayer is sometimes hindered by sloth. 
Slumber sits heavy on the eyelids, and 
when at length it is thrown off, the hour 
for prayer has passed. The morning 
prayer is not offered, though the morning 
meal receives the usual attention. Food 
for the body is regarded as more important 
than a supply for the wants of the soul. 

Prayer is often hindered by unseasona- 
ble calls. He whose business it is to offer 
prayer, is unwilling to perform the duty 
in the presence of any but the members of 
his family. The visitor is all unconscious 
of the neglect he is causing; perhaps he 
would be pleased to join in the service, but 
the subject is not mentioned. ‘The family 
go through the day without imploring 
God’s protection. Thusin various ways 
prayer is hindered from being offered.— 
God's ear is open, but no voice of petition 
enters. 

But prayers are hindered in another 
sense. They may be offered, but the'r 
efficacy may be impaired. 

They may be hindered in this sense 
through want of earnestness. It is the 
fervent petition alone that finds acceptance. 
The cold enumeration of our wants, with 
no deep sense of them, and no earnest de- 
sires for theirsupply, will never move the 
heart of God. 

Sin unrépented of will hinder our 
prayers. The penitent and contrite alone 
have the promise of being heard and an- 
swered. ' General confessions of sin are not 
sufficient. Our sins must be considered 
and repented of in detail, before we are 
prepared to claim the promise, *‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive.’ 

Want of. forgiving spirit is a great 
hindrance to prayer. It is expressly said, 
‘If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your father forgive your tres- 
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passes.’ We are commanded to pray, 
* Forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.’ What a fearful imprecation do 
we utter, if we are cherishing an unforgiv- 
ing spirit towards any who have injured 
us! How many prayers are hindered,— 
rendered worthless and more than worth- 
less, in consequence of the want of a for- 
giving spirit! 

Want of faith hinders our prayers.— 
Praying is with some a tentative process. 
Itis felt to be a duty, and there is a con- 
sciousness of want. Prayer is offered ra- 
ther with a fecling that possibly the ob- 
jects desired may be bestowed, than witha 
feeling of confidence that they will be.— 
Without this confidence, (for which there 
is abundant warrant in the word of God,) 
prayer is in vaic: in fact, it is not prayer ; 
it is the mere utterance of words in the 
empty air. 

Prayer is the life of the soul, the only 
means by which its food is secured. Let 
us be careful not to allow anything but 
prostrating sickness or physical impossi- 
bility hinder us from offering prayer at the 
proper hours, and let us be careful to avoid 
everything which shall hinder its efficacy 
when offered.—! N. Y. Obs. 





~ ° 
Narrative. 
THE HEATHEN MOTHER 
TEACHING HER CHILD. 

Some time ago, the Rev. Dr. Duff, the well 
known Missionary from India, gave the follow- 
ing account at « public meeting, of the manner 
in which the little children in that land are 
trained up to idolatry. 

It is not, he said, the Shasters and Brah- 
mins that are the great teachers of idolatry 
in India, but the mothers. As these moth- 
ers cannot read, and have never received 
any useful knowledge from wise men or 
good books, they have very little in their 
memories but the false and foolish stories 
about their gods which they learn from 
their priests. The first things, therefore, 
which they teach their little ones, are to 
believe fables, and worship the family idols. 
You may see a mother, said Dr. Duff, 
holding up the fumily idol to her babe, 
which cannot speak a word, making the 
child look at it, aud then bow down its 
head, and, holding up its little hands, make 
what is called ** a salaam,” or mark of res- 
pect to the worthless thing. The child at 
tirst does not know what all this means, 
but after a time the habit is formed of idol 
worship. ‘Thus, before it can speak, it is 
trained up in superstition, and that too, 
by its own mother. 

Perhaps you would like to know a little 
more about the way in which the mother 
teaches her child. Now, then, let us go 
into the hut ofa Hindoo. Itis early in 
the morning ; the mother has not long 
risen from her bed; she has lighted the 
fire; and the little child is looking with 
hungry eyes at an earthen vessel, which 
she has put upon it, and in which she is 
cooking the rice for breakfast. The little 
one waits in silence, and wonders why his 
mother does not give him something to eat. 
At last she turns, and looking at the child, 
and pointing to the fire, thus begins her 
éatechism :— 


Mother. What is that? 

Child. Why, it is the fire, mother. 

Mother. Yes, but what do you know 
about it? What does the fire do? 

Child. It makes the rice boil, mother. 

Mother. What, nothing else? 

Child. It makes me warm. 

Mother. Butis that all you know about 
it? Oh! you stupid little thing. Stop, 


and I will tell you. 

Then the mother will begin to look very 
serious, and will say to the child: * That 
isa god.” Then she will tell the little 
creature stories about the @readful fire god ; 
how to please him, and what terrible things 
he will do when he is angry. After this 
she will bring some little offering, and 
throw it into the fire to show the child 
how the god should be worshipped. 

Now, leave that heathen home for a 
time, and then come back and logk into it 
again. It is night. There are black, 
heavy clouds in the sky ; a storm is rising; 
it begins to moan and howl; at length it 
bursts forth, and shakes the cottage, as if 
it would sweep it away; the child clings 
to its mother’s side and seems frightened 
‘by the wind. The following conversation 
then takes place :— 














Mother. What is that, my child? 

Child. The wind, mother. 

Mother. What is the wind? 

Child. , Just the wind, mother. 

Mother. What else? What does it do? 

Child. It rolls about the dust, mother, 
and shakes the trees. 

Mother. Ob! you stupid little thing; 
I'll teach you. 

Then the mother will tell the child the 
name of the wind-god, and teach it what 
todo to please him. Stories will follow 
until the little creature begins to believe 
all the foolish fables which the mother re- 
peats; and when he, hears the wind, to 
suppose that it is a god speaking, and when 
he sees its power, to think that power di- 
vine. 

Just in the same manner the heathen 
mother will teach her child how the water 
is a god; how thesun, moon and stars are 
gods, and will tell stories about them.— 
For instance, she will say: ‘* You will see, 
when we worship the sun-god, we don’t 
give whole rice to him, for we must have 
it ground very small ;” and then she will 
go on to tell the child that-once upon a 
time a great many gods came together, and 
the sun-god was amongst them; and that 
these same gods begun to quarrel with 
each other, and at last to fight; when one 
of them gave a sun-god a blow in his 


| mouth, and knocked out all his front teeth ; 


so that he cannot eat the rice whole, but 
must have it beaten small. After this, 
perhaps she may teach the child a useful 
lesson, and say, ‘* Don’t you quarrel with 
other boys lest you should be like the sun- 
god.” 

At another time, perhaps the cow has 
come up to the house, and has laid herself 
down before the door. The child thinks 
the cow rather impudent, and gets a stick 
to drive her away. As he is going to the 
door, the mother sees him, and is quite 
frightened at what he is about. ‘Oh! 
child!” she cries, “* what are you doing ?” 

Child. Driving away the cow, mother ; 
that’s all. 


Mother. Do you know what the cow 
does? 
Child. Gives milk, mother; that’s all. 


Mother. 
cow is ? 

And then, with grief and fear at the con- 
duct of her child, she tells him thata god 
lives in the cow. And she makes the little 
one beg the cow’s pardon for his great 
wickedness in taking a stick to drive her 
away. After this she describes the way in 
which the anger of the cow is to be turned 
aside; and she shows the child what cere- 
monies are to be used for this purpose. 

These, dear readers, are some of the 
ways in which heathen mothers train their 
children to learn what is false, and to do 
what is wrong. Only think of the differ- 
ence between such mothers, and those kind, 
wise, Christian mothers, with whose care 
and love God has blessed you. But, while 
you are taught from your early years to 
know your Creator, Father and Savior, to 
walk in his holy and happy ways, and to 
look upwards to Heaven. as your everlast- 
ing home, think of the millions of poor 
heathen children who worship the fire and 
the wind, the sun and moon and stars, 
four-footed beasts and creeping things, idols 
of wood and of stone—think of them, pray 
for them, and do all you can to make them 
wise unto salvation. 
| London Juvenile Miss. Mag. 
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But don’t you know what the 

















ORIGINAL. 


THE LAST HOURS OF SOCRATES. 


Near the close of the day, a ship was 
descried in the offing, slowly beating to- 
wards the Athenian harbor. The name 
she bore was at length made out. It was 
the Theoris, returning from the isle -of 
Delos. 

The intelligence passed quickly from 
mouth to mouth, through all the public 
places and private walks, till thousands of 
hearts in that great city swelled with simi- 
lar emotions. The arrival of that ship, 
which many awaited with eager impatience, 
was nevertheless the signal for the execu- 
tion of a great and wise man, whose teach- 
ings had awakened hatred among the Athe- 
nians, and whose fearless reproofs had stir- 
red their basest passions. Already by 
false and unworthy means they had secured 
his condemnation. But on the day pre- 





ceeding his sentence, there commenced a 
festival, one ceremony of which consisted 
in sending a vessel to bear the annual of- 
fering to a temple sacred to Appollo, on the 
neighboring isle of Delos. The priest at- 
tired in the flowing robes of his office, had 
consecrated the ship with due solemn rites, 
and placed on its prow a wreath of fresh 
flowers. Till the return of that vessel, the 
city should be kept unpolluted. No per- 
son, as Athenfan law and usage required, 
though convicted and sentenced, could be 
executed. For this reason, though his 
enemies were eager for his death, the exe- 
cution of Socrates was for a season delay- 
ed. 

From street to street passed the news of 
the arrival. It was proclaimed aloud, and 
the prison walls echoed the'shout. The 
inmates of its gloomy cells knew too well 
that their time was at hand. 

To some few hearts the intellizence was 
peculiarly sad. Those few were the youth- 
ful disciples, the faithful followers of Svo- 
crates. They assembled in a body, and 
sought admittance to the presence of their 
master. But the night passed before their 
urgent request was granted. At length, 
when the day had dawned, the day that 
was to witness the death of their teacher, 
they entered his prison chamber. With 
downcast looks and sorrowful visage, they 
ranged themselves by his couch. 

Their venerable instructor in wisdom, 
as he cast his eyes around on the sorrowing 
group, asked, ‘ Why are you all silent and 
weeping? Listen while I tell you some- 
thing cheering, and relate a vision which 
appeared to me during the night.’ 

‘Could you sleep and enjoy peaceful 
visions?’ asked affectionate Apollodor.— 
‘ As for me, I have not closed my eyes in 
sleep.’ 

Socrates smiled as he replied, ‘ What 
would my past life avail, if it could not 
sweeten my last slumber. Do you know, 
Apollodor, that I have consecrated my life 
to heavenly affections ?” 

They sobbed aloud in answer to his 
question. Big tears were flowing down the 
cheeks of Apollodor. 

‘You know,’ continued Socrates, ‘that 
heavenly grace is imparted to those who 
consecrate to it their lives. Constantly, 
though invisibly, it gilds their hours, be 
they hours of joy, or of sorrow, with a 
heavenly splendor, and sheds around an 
ambrosial fragrance. Especially does it 
cheer the last hour of their lives, for that 
is more momentous than all others, and 
most richly shares in this heavenly light. 
Just so is the last hours of the day the 
most beautiful. The evening twilight 
floats around us, like a stream of light 
from the celvstial world.’ 

‘ But,’ said Xenophon sorrowfully, ‘then 
there follows a gloomy night.’ 

‘Only for one hemisphere. Is not our 
evening twilight, the morning twilight for 
those who dwell in another hemisphere ?” 

There was a long silence in the prison 
chamber, and the eyes of the loving pu- 
pils of that great teacher were overflowing 
with tears. 

At length Socrates continued, ‘I had al- 
most forgotten to tell you of my vision.— 
Sleep had scattered thickly around me the 
seeds of slumber. A refreshing slumber 
imparted the strength so needful to sustain 
me through the last scenes, and visions of 
peace and hope floated before my mind. I 
saw in my dream, a lovely youth approach- 
ing. On his countenance wasa smile that 
told of quiet joy and earnest purpose, such 
a smile as we may believe angel forms to 
wear. In his right hand was a lighted 
torchy and a ruddy, cheerful glow, like the 
rosy glimmer of evening twilight, diffused 
itself through the cell of my dungeon, dis- 
pelling its gloom. Contrasting with the 
loneliness and darkness of my prison, love- 
lier and more delightful still appeared the 
light and countenance of the youth. Sud- 
denly the youth stopped in the act of ex- 
tinquishing the torch. Then I quickly 
seized his arm, and asked, ‘“‘ What are you 
doing?” 

“Tam going to extinguish the torch.” 

‘*Q, leave it burning for me!” I cried 
in agony. “Itis a cheering light amid 
the gloom of my prison.” 

With a smiling countenance he replied, 
“It is only the torch of thy mortal life.— 
You will need it no longer; foras it is ex- 
tinguished, thy mortal eyes will close, and 
your spirit, conducted by my hand, will 
rise to a world above, where around you 











shall beam a glorious and eternal light.” 

** Then extinguish the torch,” I said, and 
awoke. I found myself within the walls 
of my prison chamber. Then was I griey- 
ed that it was only adream. Hark! yon- 
der comes the cup which I drink. Why 
should I fear the approach of death ?’ 

Just then approaching steps were heard. 
The jailer entered accompanied by a ser. 
vant who bore the cup of hemlock, a dead- 
ly poison. Soctates took the cup in his 
hand. A cry of grief and lamentation 
burst from the lips of his devoted followers. 
It was the last hour of Socrates. w. H. R. 
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EDDIE’s HEN, 


‘Oh! mother, I’ve got a hen that wants 
to set, I-know,’ said Eddie B., ‘for she 
has been on her nest all day, and _pecks 
my hand when! go after her eggs, and 
clucks as though she had a dozen chickens, 
Do let me go and put some eggs under her 
now, so that she will hatch early.’ 

$I think it will be too early for chickens 
to come out in three weeks from this time. 
I’m afraid they will freeze their little feet, 
for the ground will be cold and muddy 
then, and their mother won’t know any 
better than to take them jnto the worst 
place she can find, for she will be scratch- 
ing all around for worms to feed them with, 
and will never think of their little tender 
feet.’ 

‘If you will only let me set her, I will 
set her up in one corner of the shed cham- 
ber, and make a nice little bed for her, and 
carry her dough and water, and a box of 
dirt to scratch in, and dig some worms for 
her too, and get her everything else she 
wants. It will only be a little while be- 
fore it will be warm enough to let her run.’ 

‘Ifyou will promise not to forget her 
any day, but look after her just as careful- 
ly as you think now you will, you may get 
the eggs and put them in her nest if she is 
in a suitable place to hatch her chickens. 
But you may get tired of the little family 
in a few days, and forget it, or want some- 
body else to take care of it, while you run 
away to play with the boys.’ 

‘Oh! no I shan’t; you just try me and 
see ifI do. I want to have some chickens 
this spring as early as Willie Mason’s 
were last year. He said they were hatched 
the first of April, and made the best hens 
he had. They laid eggs all last fall, while 
ours that were hatched in June did’nt be- 
gin to lay till the middle of winter. If we 
can have some chickens early, we shan’t 
have such a time to get eggs for next 
Thanksgiving. How many shall I put 
under her? Old Mrs. Spooner says we 
must’nt have an even number, if we do, 
we shan’t have good luck. What does 
she mean?’ I should’nt think it madé any 
difference whether she had twelve or thir- 
teen.’ 

‘It does not, my son. I suppose some- 
body, at some time, happened to have an 
even number of eggs in the nest, and they 
did’nt hatch well, while somebody else 
happened to have good luck with an uneven 
number. The number of eggs can make 
no difference with the hatching. You 
want just as many as the -hen can well 
cover and keep warm.’ 

*I should think, then, my big Shanghai 
would cover as many as twenty, unless her 
great long legs are in the way. Mother, 
why do they call these great hens Shang- 
hais? I think Jong legs would be a better 
name.’ 

‘They were so called because they were 
first brought from a city in China called 
Shanghae. They were imported about 
seven years ago, by a sea captain. But I 
suppose they have become mixed with 
other breeds, so that it would be difficult 
to find one now resembling exactly those 
that were first bronght to this country.— 
There are two varieties, the yellow and 
white. I think the latter are more beauti- 
ful than the yellow ones. I always hada 
preference for white fowls of any kind.’ 

‘Then I suppose my “top knots” came 
from the city of Topknot, did’nt they ?’ 

‘Oh! no, my son, there is no such city. 
They are so called from the tuft of feathers 
that grows on the top of their heads. We 
usually call them Poland fowls, not be- 
cause they came over from that country, 

but because of the supposed resemblance 





that this tuft bears to the feathered caps 
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worn by the Polish officers. There are three |" 


native varieties. The black with the white 
tuft, the white with the black tuft, and the 
orange white and green, beautifully varie- 
gated. The black ones are the most com- 
mon. The white ones are but rarely seen 
in any country.’ 

‘Oh, mother, I wish I could have one 
of those white ones; can you get me_one 
some where ?” 

‘{ think it would be very difficult, per- 
haps impossible; for many think they have 
become extinct. You know the black ones 
are often mixed, and the orange white and 
green ones we have never seen. It is al- 
most dark now, and if the hen is still on 
her nest, you may put the eggs under her ; 
but be very careful and not crack them.— 
Then you must not disturb the hen, and 
only feed her once a day. 

Now we will leave Eddie for three weeks 
till his chickens are hatched; when perhaps 
you may hear from him again. M. E. 


Sabbath School, 


—————— 


WILLIE’S RECOMMENDATION. 
BY HELEN BRUCE. 

Another story for the children. One 
which shall show them the value of attend- 
ing upon the Sabbath School. I’ve heard 
children fret because they had to get a les- 
gon out of the Holy Bible, to say in Sab- 
bath school. ILalways feel that children 
who do so are very thoughtless and care- 
less of their own interest. If the little 
Willie, of whom the following tale is told, 
had been such a boy, I do not think he 
‘would have been the wealthy, happy, and 
good man that he is now. 

Almost thirty years ago, there lived in 
a neat little cottage, a man and his wife 
and one only child, a little boy. These 
people were poor, but honest and pious, 
and the Bible lay constantly in their sight, 
and its laws were imprinted on their hearts. 
Beside it they had no book but a spelling 
book, and as they were both determined 
on doing all they could to give Willie an 
education, they commenced betimes to 
teach him to read. ‘* He shall be able to 
study the Word of God,” said honest John 
White. So he tang! Willie his letters, 
and after that he improved so rapidly that 
in less time thaa it took certain young stu- 
dents of my acquaintance, to attain to the 
rank of three syllable spellers, he was able 
to read anywhere ia thespelling book, and 
anywhere in the Bible, except among the 
hard names, which requires something of 
an effort, even on the part ofa learned 
man who would speak them correctly.— 
Soon after Willie hid learned to read, a 
Sabbath School was established within a 
mile of his father’s cottage, and thither 
every Sabbath, with light heart and smil- 
ing face went Willie. 

The richest people are not often the most 
happy, nor are poor people of necessity, 
miserable. The country knows few poorer 
families than Willie’s, yet they were avery 
happy family. But clouds and darkness 
must come to all, and the strong hand of 
death touched the heart of Willie's dear 
father, and his face was changed, and they 
laid him away in the grave. 

There was deep and true sorrow in that 
humble cottage, but no murmur was al- 
lowed to aries in the hearts of the bereaved 
ones, for they knew and felt that ‘“‘ whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

But who was now to provide the ** daily 
bread,” for the widow and the fatherless? 

illie was almost twelve years old, and a 
fine stout boy of hisage. ‘* Mother,” said 
he, “Tam going to the city to get some- 
thing to do, and I will support you, my 
dear mother.” 

The eyes of the widow filled with tears, 
and her heart swelled with an honest pride, 
and a true gratitude, because of her noble 
boy. She clasped him close to her bosom, 
and called him a ‘‘worthy child of a worthy 
father,” 

“Go, my child,” said she, “ and the 
God of the fatherless protect you.” 

Next look we upon Willie in the niosy 
town. Down among the shipping he was 
wandering, for he had taken a sudden no- 
Hon that the sea is the place for him. A 
large and rough, but kind-hearted looking 

man comes rapidly towards Willie. The 

y thinks he looks like a sea captain, and 
80 calling up all his courage, he accosts 

m with, “ Please sir, don’t you want a 











tabin boy 2” 





“‘Ido want a cabin boy, my lad, but 
what’s that to you? A little chap like you 
ain’t fit for the berth.” 

** Oh, sir, I’m real strong. I can doa 
great deal of work, if I ain’t so very old.” 

‘* But what are you here for? You don’t 
look like a city boy. Run away from home, 
hey?” 

‘*Oh, no, indeed, sir; my father died, 
and my mother is very poor, and I want to 
do something to help her. She let me 
come.” 

** Well, sonny, where are your letters of 
recommendation? Can’t take any boy 
with ut those.” 

Here was a damper. Willie had never 
thought of its becoming necessary to have 
letters from his minister, or his teachers, or 
from some proper person, to prove to 
strangers that he was an honest, good boy. 
Now what should he do. He stood in deep 
thought, the captain meanwhile curiously 
watching the workings of his expressive 
face. At length he put his hand into his 
bosom, and drew out his little Bible, and 
without one word put it into the captain’s 
hand. The captain opened to the blank 
leaf and read, 

WILLIE GRAHAM. 

Presented as a reward for regular and 
punctual attendance at Sabbath School, and 
for his blameless conduct there and else- 
where. From his Sunday School Teacher. 


Captain McLeod was not. a pious man, 
but he could not consider the case before 
him with aheart unmoved. The little 
fatherless child, standing humbly before 
him, referring him to the testimony of his 
Sunday School teacher, as it was given in 
‘his little Bible, touched a tender spot in 
the breast of the noble seaman, and clap- 
ping Willie heartily on the shoulder, 

** You are the boy for me,” he said, ‘‘you 
shall sail with me, and if you are as good 
a lad as I think you are, your pockets shan’t 
be empty when you go back to your good 
mother.” 

and so the blessed Sunday School was 
the means of Willie’s good fortune. ‘Think 
of it, children. The kind Captain McLeod 
was a true and steadfast friend to his little 
cabin boy, and after many months of ab- 
sence and danger, Willie had the pleasure 
of returning to his dear mother, with the 
means of procuring her many comforts, and 
never while she lived, did he fail to pro- 
vide generously for her wants. He is now 
a wealthy man, and no cone would imagine 
that he was once a poor sailor boy, but he 
often looks back, with a grateful heart, to 
the fireside ofhis pious parents, and to the 
teachings of the Sabbath School, for the in- 
fluences which flowed from there, he justly 
ascribes all his success and happiness in 
life. To their influence also he owes it, 
that he has the sweet hope of eternal hap- 
piness hereafter.—[N._Y. Evangelist. 








Descriptive. 


TRADES CARRIED ON BY BIRDS, BEASTS, 
AND INSECTS. 


‘ Please to tell me something to amuse 
me, uncle, will you? for I am so tired.’ 

‘But if you are so tired, Henry, what 
likelihood is there of your listening to me 
with attention ?’ 

*O, I will not lose a word! I should 
never be tired of hearing you talk.’ 

‘Well, if 1 am to talk to amuse you, it 
must be about something entertaining.— 
Suppose I tell you of the trades which are 
carried on by the lower creatures ?’ 

‘Trades! Why, how can they carry on 
any trade? Do you mean to say that 
beasts, and birds, and such like, carry on 
trade?’ 

* You shall hear. The foxis a dealer in 
poultry, and a wholesale dealer, too; as 
the farmers and farmers’ wives know to 
their cost.’ 

* That is true, certainly.’ 

* Not satisfied with ducklings and chick- 
ens, he must needs push on his trade among 
the full-grown cocks and hens; and many 
a good fat goose is conveyed to his store- 
house in the woods. 

‘ A wily trader in his way 
Is Reynard, both by night and day.’” 

‘ And what other creature carries on a 
trade besides the fox ?” 

‘The otter and the heron are fishermen, 
though they reither make use of a line nor 
ofa net. It is not very often that we 
catch sight of the otter, for he carries on 








_glow-worm are lamp-lighters. 








his trade, for the most part, under the wa- 
ter; but the heron is frequently seen stand- 
ing with his long, thin legs in the shallow 
part of the river, suddenly plunging his 
lengthy bill below the surface, and bring- 
ing up a fish. You cannot deny that the 
heron and the otter are fishermen.’ 

‘No, that I cannot; but never should I 
have thought of it if you had not told me.’ 

‘ Ants are day laborers, and very indus- 
trious too in their calling; they always 
seem in earnest at their work. Catch 
them asleep in the daytime, if you can.— 
They set us an example of industry. 

‘ Ants freely work, without disguise : 

Their ways consider, and be wise.’ 


‘Go on, uncle: I am not half so tired 
as I was.’ 

‘You seem all attention, certainly, Hen- 
ry. The swallow is 1 fly-catcher: and the 
number that he catches in a day would 
quite astonish you. Often have you seen 
him skimming along the surface of the 
brook and the pond.’ 

‘Yes, that I. have; and swallows are 
busy as ants, I think.’ 

‘The beaver is a wood-cutter, a builder, 
and a mason; and is a good workman in 
all these trades. He cuts down the small 
trees with his teeth; and after he has built 
his house, he plasters it skillfully with his 
tail.’ 

* Well done, beaver! He seems to out- 
do all the rest.’ 

‘The wasp is a paper-maker, and he 
makes his paper out of materials that no 
other paper-maker would use. If ever you 
should examine a wasp’s nest, you will 
find it all made of paper.’ 

‘How many curious things there are in 
the world that I never thought of!’ : 

‘Singing birds are musicians, and no 
other musicians can equal them in harmony. 
Hardly can we decide which has the ad- 
vantage,—the lark, the blackbird, the 
throstle, or the nightingale. 


‘On feathery wing they freely rove, 
And wake with harmony the grove.” 


‘I am afraid that you are coming to the 
end.’ 

*O, never fear. The fire-fly and the 
Fire-flies 
are not seen in this country ; but abroad, 
they light up the air, just asthe glow- 
worms do the grassy and flowery banks in 
country places here.’ 

*Yes; I have seen them. 
forget the lamp-lighters.’ 

* The bee is a professor of geometry ; for 
he constructs his cells so scientifically, that 
the least possible amount of material is 
formed into the largest spaces with the 
least waste ofroom. Not all the mathe- 
maticians of Cambridge could improve the 
construction of his cells.’ 

‘The bee is much more clever than I 
thought he was.’ 

‘ The caterpillar is a silk-spinner, and far 
before all other silk-spinners in creation. 
For the richest dresses that we see we are 
indebted to the silk-worm. With what 
wonderful properties has it pleased our 
heavenly Father to endow the lower crea- 
tures !’ 

‘I shall be made wiser to-day, uncle, 
than I have ever been before.’ 

‘ The mole is an engineer, and forms a 
tunnel quite as well as if he had been in- 
structed by an engineer. The nautilus is 
a navigator, hoisting and taking in his sails 
as he floats along the water, and casting 
anchor at his pleasure.’ 

‘I should never have believed that any 
one could have made these things out so 
clearly.’ 

* Let me finish them by observing that 
the jackal is a hunter, the hawk an expert 
bird-catcher, and the leech an excellent 
surgeon, and the monkey the best rope- 
dancer in the world.’ 

‘Well done, uncle! you have amused 
me, indeed. I could listen an hour longer 
without being tired.’ 

‘ Whether you remember what I have 
told you or not about God’s goodness to 
his lower creatures, you will do well not 
to forget his great goodness to mankind, 
in his gift of reason, his gift of his holy 
Word, and his gift of the Savior, by whom 
alone a sinner can be saved. And now, 
as you are learning all you can as a scho- 
lar, let me advise you to set up at once the 
trade or calling of a schoolmaster, by teach- 
ing with humility and kindness those 
around you who may happen -to know less 
than yourself. We all should be carrying 


I shall not 





on the calling of a schoolmaster, teaching 
others by precept and example,— 
‘ Without a rod or angry word, 
To love and glorify the Lord.’’ 
[Religious Tract Society, 








Benevolence. 
AN INCIDENT IN BOSTON. 


A Boston correspondent of the Fall 
River Monitor, relates the following inci- 
dent :—A little incident came under our 
observation the other day, going to show 
that the world is not all selfishness after 
all. In passing down Bromfield street, we 
think it was, we met a man in the winter 
of life, his grey hair falling over his pale 
features, and with staff in hand laboring to 
reach his home. The bad work he made 
of it led the bystanders to think him in- 
toxicated. He would walk a very short 
distance in a very unsteady manner, then 
pause and lean upon his staff, a source of 
merriment to the boys, and of laughter to 
the men, who like the Levites of old, wag- 
ned their heads, and passed by on the 
other side. Pausing a moment to look at 
the old man, we noticed a little girl, anx- 
iously watching his movements, and evi- 
dently desirous to do something to assist 
him. She'might have seen fourteen win- 
ters, richly dressed, with a pretty face, and 
an eye full of meaning, expression and soul, 
and with books in hand, was probably on 
her way to schvol. The little Samaritan 
did not long remain inactive. Approach- 
ing a gentleman, she inquired, with falter- 
ing tongue, while a tear was distinctly 
observable on her fair cheek, ‘‘ Is the old 
gentleman sick or intoxicated?’ “* Drunk, 
I guess,” was the heartless reply, at which, 
with the soul of a hero, this little angel of 
mercy approached the old man, and after a 
moment's conversation, the two were seen 
wending their way along the street, the 
little girl supporting the tottering form of 
him whom the unfeeling crowd had left to 
his fate. Becoming interested in the sim- 
ple but sublime scene being transacted be- 
fore us, we dttermined to see it out, so we 
followed the little girl and old man, still 
believing him under the influence of liquor, 
until we saw him out of danger, when the 
little girl, radiant with smiles and joy, 
went bounding on her way, conscious of 
having performed a good act, and doubly 
repaid for having done it. On inquiry, we 
learn that the old man was a worthy per- 
son, and having gone out on a morning 
walk, was suddenly overtaken with a sort 
of blindnes@which was the occasion, though 
unconscious of it himself, of his unsteady 
gait. He is a temperate man, and sickness 
subjected him to the jibes and jeers of the 
multitude, save that little noble-hearted 
girl..We tried to learn her name, but were 
unable to do so. How like an oasis in this 
desert, selfish world, such conduct appears. 
Whoever that little girl may be, we say 
God bless her. May never sorrow or blight 
fall upon her young heart, and her life be 
long, useful and happy, as we have no 
doubt it will be. She is worthy the very 
best of husbands, and the man who marries 
her will have a jewel for a wife, or we are 
no judge of human nature. 








—_——. 








Natural History 
THE ZICZAC AND CROCODILE. 


On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a 
large crocodile, twelve or fifteen feet long, 
lying asleep under a perpendicular bank, 
about ten feet high, on the margin of the 
river. Istopped the boat at some distance, 
and noting the place as well as I could, I 
took a circuit inland, and came down cau- 
tiously to the top of the bank, whence, with 
a heavy rifle, I made sure of my ugly game. 
I had already cut off his head in imagina- 
tion, and was considering whether it should 
be stuffed with its mouth open or shut.— 








.I peeped over the bank; there he was 


within ten feet of the rifle. I was on the 
point of firing at his eye, when I observed 
that he was attended by a bird called a zic- 
zac. It is of the plover species, of a gray- 
ish color, and as large as a small pigeon. 
The bird was waiking up and down, close 
to tHe crocodile’s nose. I suppose J mov- 
ed, for suddenly it saw me; and instead of 
flying away, as any respectable bird would 
have done, it jumped up about a foot from 
the ground, screamed “‘ziczac! ziczac!” 
with all the power of its voice, and dashed 
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itself against the crocodile’s face two or 


three times. The great beast started up, 
ard immediately spying his danger, made 
a jump into the air, with a splash which 
covered me with mud, dived into the river 
and disappeared. The ziczac, to my in- 
creased admiration, proud apparently of 
having saved his friend, remained walking 
up and down, uttering his cry, as I thought, 
with an exulting voice, and standing, every 
now and then, on the tips of his toes, in a 
conceited manner, which made me justly 
angry with his impertinence. After having 
waited in vain, for some time, to see whe- 
ther the crocodile would come out again, I 
got up from the bank where I was lying, 
threw a clod of earth at the ziczac, and 
came back to the boat, feeling some conso- 
lation for the loss of my game in having 
witnessed a circumstance, the truth of 
which has been disputed by writers on na- 
tural history.—[ Curson. 





__ Gbitorial, _ 


LETTERS T0 CHILDREN. 
New Haven, March 8. 

My dear children:—Have you ever been 
kept in the house on a rainy day, when you had 
expected to make ‘a visit or take a ride, and 
have you sat down in a corwer, looking very 
discontented, and saying, over and over again, 
“Oh, I wish it would’nt rain! Mamma, when 
will it clear off? Oh dear!” and then have you 
been to the window a great many times, to 
watch the clouds, and sce if you could not spy 
a “little bit of blue sky ?” I fancy I can hear 
some youthful voice saying: “Do you mean 
me?” Yes, certainly, if this is a description of 
the way you do, when you are kept in the 
house unwillingly, by the weather. There are 
a great many men and women, as well as chil- 
dren, that seem to think they should be consulted 
every morning, as to what sort of a day it should 
be ; and, as there is no attention paid to their 
particular plans and wishes in this respect, they 
complain, and turn to the gloomy sky a gloomy 
face,making it far more unpleasant within doors, 
than it is without. What sort of weather do 
you think we should have, if the snow and rain 
should only fall when it was convenient for 
everybody to have it fall? How would the little 
brooks, that go dancing along, making such 
merry music over the stones, ever be filled ?>— 
How would the grass ever grow for the cattle? 
or where should we get water to drink? There 
would have to be as many different kinds of 
weather as there are pcople, to suit them all; 
very warm in one spot, and cof in another ; 
rainy where the miller lives, to set his mill 
a going, and sunshiny where his neighbor the 
farmer wanted to dry his hay. This would be 
very droll, would it not? and make a strange 
sort of world to live in; not half so good as the 
one we live in now. I think, before long, you 
would all want to go buck to the old way, and 
have just such weather as God pleases. 

There is a true story, which some of you 
have read, and perhaps some have not. It is 
about a very good man, who was called the 
“Shepherd of Salisbury Plain;” and who, 
though poor, was always contented ; so that, of 
course, he was always happy. One day, a 
gentleman who was riding by, stopped his 
horse to have a little conversation with this good 
old man; and, among other things, asked him, 
“What sort of weather do you think we shall 
have to-morrow ?” to which the shepherd repli- 
ed: “Just such weather as pleases me.” He 
was asked to explain this strange answer, and 
replied, “ Whatever weather pleases God, 
pleases me.” I hope if any of our young friends 
are tempted to complain of the rain or the snow, 
they will remember the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain. With this good advice this letter must 
close, from their friend, M. W. D. 


THEATIRA AND AMELIA. 

Not far from B——, and in a flourishing vil- 
lage, resided a wealthy lawyer and his compan- 
ion, with their two daughters. The entire fa- 
mily consisting of four. Let us consider the 
character of these two daughters, and gain in- 
struction thereby. 

Theatira, the eldest, was handsome, yet 
proud, vain and haughty. Her time was near- 
ly all spent in viewing herself before the mir- 
ror, or in purchasing something to complete her 
toilet, which others had not. Her chief aim 
was to’be belle of the village. She attended 








every ball, and considered herself the leader of 
fashion. 

But Amelia, her sister, was possessed of a 
far different mind. Graceful, modest, retiring 
in her manners, kind to all, and all loved her. 
She did not accompany her sister to the ball- 
room, but oftentimes was seen carrying some 
little dainty to a sick neighbor. 

But let us trace their history still farther. 

In 1850, a revival of religion commenced, and 
Theatira was the first convert. She heard the 
word of God proclaimed, and listened to its 
truths. She saw that she must forsake her 
evil ways, and give her heart to the Savior; 
which she did, and received that happiness 
which is unto life eternal. 

Amelia heard the word of God, but did not 
apply it to her own heart. * She had followed 
the commandments from her youth up, and she 
depended on her morality to save her. Two 
years passed by, and Amelia was laid in the 
cold grave. No one could hope she had gone 
to the better land, for she gave not her heart to 
the Savior. 

Theatira is still alive, and has shared her lot 
with a faithful ambassador of the cross, leading 
a contented, happy, and useful life. She gave 
her heart to the Savior. But Amelia trusted in 
her morality to save her soul. ANNA. 





Dacuerreotypes.—* What are you look- 
ing at so earnestly?” “ At an excellent like- 
ness of a venerable friend of mine.” ‘Let me 
see if I know who it is. Yes, indeed. A ca- 
pital likeness of Rev. Martin Moore, of the 
Puritan Recorder. It could not be better, and 
as a work of art, J know nothing superior to it.” 
This conversation took place at the entrance 
to Mr. KNAPP’s Daguerreotype Exhibition 
Room, opposite the head of Water street. He 
will be happy to wait on any gentleman or la- 
dy, who may wish to have their likenesses to 
preserve for the gratification of friends who may 
be absent, or survive them. 
ewe 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Amherst, Mass., April 23, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The weekly visits of 
the ‘Companion’ are hailed with delight by all 
our family, both old and young. I have taken 
it several years, with a number of other papers, 
and find it the most interesting of them all. 
have received it very regularly, much more so 
than you have received my subscription. 
Yours truly, Cuartes D. Apams. 
Windsor Locks, Ct., April 24, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I told mother I was 
afraid I should lose my Companion this week 
if I did not send my dollar soon, and [I would 
not like to spare one number. Daniel J. Sawn, 
and Horace E. Phelps, wish me to send their 
dollars with mine. Yours, Harris H.Haypen. 
Danville N. H., April 21, 1855. 
Mr. Willis——We think your Companion the 
very best paper published, interesting alike to 
all classes. B. A. Huntineron. 
Nauvoo, Illinois, April 15, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dollar 
for your valuable and interesting paper, which 
we highly prize. M. P. Quint. 














BACHELORS A SHORT LIVED RACE. 
Bachelors are much shorter lived than mar- 
ried men, and as a body are less virtuous. It 
is said that no bachelor ever lived a hundred 
years, and that where 41 attain to the age of 
40, there are 78 married men; at 60 there are 
40 married men to 22 bachelors; at 70 there 
are 28 married to 11 bachelors ; and 9 married 
at 80 to 3 bachelors. Providence seems to 
reserve what is useful, and when the bachelor 
as done laying up money for other people’s 
children, he dies, and it is evidently right that 
he should. If any of our bachelor friends care 
about living, we advise them to marry as quick 
as possible; and they need not fear that they 
shall get poor wives, for any kind of a wife is 
better than none.—[.Newburyport Herald. 
——— 


SAGACITY OF A HEN. 


The Poultry Chronicle relates ‘the following 
anecdote: a Spanish hen, which was a great 
favorite with her mistress, was accustomed to be 
fed with a dainty meal every time she laid an 
egg. Chucky soon found this out, and would 
go to her nest and sit there a few moments, 
and then come forth chuckling as loud as if she 
had performed a pat feat, and for a day or 
two got her usual reward; but no egg being 
found on several occasions, it was suspecte 
that Mrs. Chucky was playing false, and her 
usual feed being withheld, it was found that for 
two or three times together on the same day, 
she would repeat the dodge of going and sitting 
for a short time on her nest, and then come 
forth chuckling as loud as she could for her ex- 
pected reward. 

—_—_— 

Whilst you look too much into others’ gar- 
dens, you will neglect your own. 


God and our parents cannot be fully requited. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDEA YOUNG MAN. “| 


Keep good company or none. 
Never be idle. If your hands cannot be use- | 
fully employed, attend to the cultivation of | 
your mind. 
Always speak the truth. 
Make few promises. 
Live up to your engagements. 
Have no very intimate friends. 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 
P When you speak to a person, look him in the 
ace. 
Good company and good conversation are the | 
very sinews of virtue. 
Good character is above all things else. 
Never listen to loose or idle conversation. 
You had better be poisoned in your blood 
than in your principles. 
Your character cannot be essentially injured 
except by your own acts. 
If any one speak evil of you, let your life be 
so virtuous that none will believe him. 
Always speak and act in the presence of God. 
Drink no intoxicating liquor. 
Ever live, misfortune excepted, within your 
income. 
When you retire to your bed, think over 
what you have done during the day. 
Never speak lightly of religion. 
Make no haste to be rich if you would pros- 
per. 
Small and steady gains give competency with 
tranquility of mind. ’ 
Never play at any kind of game. 
Avoid the temptation, through fear that you 
may not withstand it. 
Karn your money before you spend it. 
Never run in debt, unless you see a way to 
get out again. 
Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 
Be just before you are generous. 
Keep yourselves innocent if you would be 
happy. 
Save while you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 
Never think that which you do“for religion is 
time or money misspent. 
Always go to meeting when you can. 
Read some portion of the Bible every day. 
Ofien think of death, and your accountability 
to God. 
Read over the above maxims at least once a 
week.—[ Gazette and Courier. 


et ee 
FREEZING TO DEATH. 

Paddy McShane was annoyed exceedingly 
by astrange dog. Ona cold winter night, the 
wind cutting like a knife, after the dog had 
been turned out of doors no less than three 
times, Pat was awakened by a rather extensive 
fracture of the glass. The dog was in the 
house again. Paddy waited upon him out, and 
both were absent some fifteen minutes, so that 
his old woman becoming alarmed at such pro- 
longed absence, rose and went to the window. 

“What are you doing out there, Paddy 
acushla ?” said she. 

‘here was such a chattering of teeth, that 
the answer for some time was somewhat unin- 
telligible; at last it came: “I am thrying to 
fraze the divilish baste to death.” 

te 


CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Vatvue or Freepom.—John Adams 
concludes a letter of April 26th, 1777, thus:— 
“ Posterity! you will never know how much it 
has cost the present generation to preserve 
your freedom! I hope you will make good use 
of it. If you do not, I shall repent in Heaven 
that I have ever taken half the pains to procure 
it.” 

In all thy actions think God sees thee; and 
in all his actions labor to see him; that will 
make thee fear him ; this will move thee to love 
him. The fear of God is the beginning of 
knowledge, and the knowledge of God is_per- 
fection.—[ Quarles. 

A Yourn’s Bearp Growine.—A youth 
went into a barber’s shop, the other day, to be 
scraped. The barber, having adjusted the cloth, 
and soaped his smooth skin, left him and went 
lounging about the door. As soon as the 
young gent saw him sauntering, he impatiently 
called out: ‘Well, what are you leaving me 
all this time for?’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I am waiting 
until your beard grows.’ : 

A certain individual, not over remarkable for 
punctuality in paying his debts, was complain- 
ing to a waggish acquaintance of “ shortness 
of breath.” “Indeed,” replied he, “1 am sur- 
prised at that, for I had a, little conversation 
with your tailor the other day, and he told me 
you were the longest-winded customer he had.” 

An Irisaman.—A merchant of a certain 
city, who died suddenly, left in his desk a letter 
written to one of his correspondents. His sa- 
gacious clerk, a son of Erin, seeing it necessary 
to send the letter, wrote at the bottom: ‘Since 
writing tlie above I have died.’ 

*I come for the saw, sir? ‘ What saucer 2” 
‘Why, the saw, sir, that you borrowed.’ ‘I 
borrowed no saucer. ‘Sure you did, sir, you 
borrowed a saw, sir. ‘Get out of this you 
rascal, | never saw your saucer.’ ‘But you 
did, there’s the saw, sir, now sir.’ ‘O,: you 
want the saw. Why the deuce did’nt you say 
so0?.. ; 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE EXILE’S HINT TO “AUNT FANNY” 


“ Aunt Fanny.” Very pretty is the name, 

Soft, and sweet, and not unknown to fame : 
And dear to sunny youth. ' 

And oh, it has a fair melodious flow, 

Like music, that the falling waters throw - 
From rocks of grassy growth. 
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Familiar faces, we can’t choose but love, 

Familiar names too, have their spell, to prove 
They help our hearts to mingle: 

Thus with a sound, as of a broken string, 

Falls the faint echo, when we sadly sing 
The name of “ Sallie Single.” 


Where will the old familiar thoughts find 
That fling the chain of pent from ‘ad 
to breast, 

Where shall we hide our trouble ? 

If that dear friend, who wakes our hopes and 

fears, 

Should, all unheeding, either sighs or tears 
Write herself“ Delia Double.” 


P.S. The Exile addresses this little sonnet 
to “ Aunt Fanny,” hoping she will take the 
hint, and not deem her, like some of John 
Bull’s daughters, impertinent. It is of no use 
for the violet to hide her treasures, we find 
them by their perfume still—nor could we fancy 
that modest flower would smell as sweet if cal- 
led a peony. — 

ORIGINAL. 


THE PLOUGH. 


I sing of the Plough, the great pioneer, 
Of civilization, refinement, and art; 
The engine by which the wild wilderness drear 
And the deserts rejoice,and gladden the heart, 
Then bless we the plough for the good it has 
wrought, ‘ 
And the numberless blessings which to us it 
has brought. 


The wild tangled forest, in all its rude pride 
Once stood on the spot now so lovely to view - 
And the catamount, bear, and all their fierce 
tribe, 
Once roam’d thro’ its thickets 
but ’tis true. 
The woodman came there,*the trees were all 
fell’d, [quell’d. 
The plough followed on, and wild nature was 
Now loveliness, beauty, and all that delights 
‘The taste and the feelings, around us we see; 
Fields waving with grain, the most pleasing of 


. Nis strange, 


sights, 
And orchards and meadows, how charming 

they be. 

Then bless we the plough for the good it has 
wrought, 

And the numberless blessings, which to us it 
has brought. 

And may we with pride shake the toil harden'd 


hand, 
That holds, and directs, with unfaltering care, 
The plough, the chief agent that turns up the 
and, 
Makes the forest a garden,—makes the desert 
so fair. 
Litchfield, Me., April, 1855. 


Se coed 


THE SEASONS. 


Who loves not Spring’s voluptuous hours, 
The carnival of birds and flowers ? 

Yet who would choose, however dear, 
That Spring should revel all the year? 


Who loves not Summer’s splendid reign, 
The bridal of the earth and main ? 

Yet who would choose, however bright 
A dog-day noon without a night ? 


Who loves not Autumn’s joyous round, 
When corn, and wine, and oil abound? 
Yet who would choose, however gay, 
A year of unrenewed decay ? 


Who loves not Winter's awful form? 
The sphere-born music of the storm? 
Yet who would choose, how grand soevé!; 
The shortest day to last forever ? 

[ Montgomery. 


—_—>—_—_. 


THE RETORT. 
BY G. P. MORRIS. 
Old Birch, who taughta village school, 
Wedded a maid of homespun habit; 
He was as stubborn as a mule, 
And she was playful as a rabbit. 
Poor Kate had scarce become a wife, 
Before her husband sought to make her 
The pink of country polished life, 
And prim and formal as a Quaker. 
One day the tutor went abroad, 
And simple Kitty sadly missed him; 
When he returned, behind her lord 
She slyly stole, and fondly kissed him! 
The husband’s anger rose !—and red 
And white his face alternate grew! a 
Less freedom ma’am !”—Kate sighed ands 
“ Ohdear! I did'nt know "twas you!” 


YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“ 

















‘It’s a very solemn thing go get married,’ 
said Aunt Bethany. ‘Yes, but if's a great deal 
more solemn not to be,’ said her niece. 
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